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when Cape Breton was again, and this time perma-
nently, joined to Nova Scotia, only three colonies
remained. It became the custom to call these, as they
are still called today, by the collective name of the
Maritime Provinces.

Farther north Newfoundland, whose possession
France and England had bitterly disputed for more
than a century, formed a fourth colony. The two'
Canadas made a fifth, while the entire region lying
between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains,
long consecrated to the fur trade, had passed, in 1821,
under the commercial and political control of the
Hudson's Bay Company. Finally, on the Pacific, where
the ambitions of the trading companies brought the
interests of Great Britain, the United States and Rus-
sia into conflict, a last province, backed against the
Rocky Mountains, had been given the name of British
Columbia at a time when the discovery of coal and
gold mines gave rise to new prospects for the West.

Politically separated, in the sense that each had its
own distinct government, these colonies were no more
closely united in their economic life. In this respect,
however, the three Maritime Provinces offered a cer-
tain unity which sprang largely from the common
character of their economies. To agriculture, which
served only to supply local needs, all three added the
products of the forest, of fishing, and of industry.
Nova Scotia had also the coal of Cape Breton.

United Canada, on the other hand, was essentially
agricultural. Eighty years after the conquest the
province had not yet moved beyond the stage of first
experiments in industry. But while the local market
had increased through the rapid peopling of Upper